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Latin America 
LAND OF A GOLDEN LEGEND 


by Olive Holmes 


Latin America has always been the prisoner of a golden legend. 
Told in many different ways over the past five centuries, and by 
many different people, the core of the legend has remained the 
same. It is that the enormous area between the Rio Grande and 
Cape Horn houses incalculable wealth, there for the taking. 

Through the centuries people have clothed the legend with 
the substance of their dreams. Gold drew the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese to Latin America—gold for the crown of Castile 
and Aragon, for the merchant princes of Cadiz and Seville and 
Lisbon, for the Church of Rome. The sixteenth century conquista- 
dors believed the Indian tales of a lake “farther on” filled with 
sacrificial offerings of gold. They never found El Dorado, but in 
the search for it they broke a track through the continent and 
settled the larger part of the New World. 

Later arrivals looked for the mythical treasure in less obvious 
places than gold and silver mines. In the nineteenth century the 
“legend of the golden market” replaced the legend of the golden 
lake. New industries in Europe and the United States needed raw 
materials, larger markets, more outlets for the investment of 
profits. Multiplying populations in the industrial centers needed 
more food and clothing and articles of commerce from abroad. 

The untapped resources of Latin America might answer these 
needs in part—and word went around that there was money to be 
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made in the new bonanza lands. British capital in search of quick 
returns poured in—twenty million pounds sterling by 1825, the 
year when Spanish rule in South America came to an end. United 
States capital followed. 

Some of the ventures failed miserably. The first attempt to 
build a jungle railway into the Amazonian “paradise” exacted a 
terrible cost in money and human lives. Others prospered, making 
fortunes for their owners, opening untouched land to cultivation, 
uncovering new deposits of ores and fuels, and bringing inci- 
dental benefits to the region. 

In the last hundred-odd years the treasure hunt has become 
technological and financial. Latin America became a producer of 
the raw materials of industry for the outside world, buying them 
back in the form of manufactured goods. It was a field for 
grand-scale speculation based on the area’s prodigious resources 
and cheap labor. But the Latin Americans, some still living the 
primitive life their ancestors did before the Conquest, never re- 
ceived what they considered a fair share of the returns from the 
natural wealth of their lands. 

Today the quest for easy riches in Latin America is in its final 
stage. One by one the near monopolies—gold, sugar, nitrates, 
rubber—have disappeared. At long last it is recognized that Latin 
America’s first need is a break from the tradition of “collecting 
the fruit without planting the seed.” In its place has come a new 
social and economic philosophy of building permanently a struc- 
ture of wealth for the people rather than upon them. 














1. An Expanding Frontier 


Why is Latin America the “perennial land of the future?” It is not 
a young land, after all. Europeans settled there almost five cen- 
turies ago, on sites where Indian civilizations had risen thousands 
of years earlier. By this time it should have fulfilled some of its 
great promise. 

Perhaps one clue to the problem lies in the perverse way nature 
has assembled the continent’s resources. Superficially Latin 
America seems to have everything. The twenty independent 
countries occupy an area larger than western Europe and the 
United States together. South America is two and one-third times 
the size of this country, which could fit comfortably within the 
area of Brazil alone. Brazil is the fourth largest country in the 
world, and “little Uruguay” is larger than all of New England. 
Within the enormous expanse of Latin America are some of the 
richest natural resources in the world. 

But size and potential resources do not tell the whole story. 
In North America climate and topography have promoted the 
development of our country. But from Mexico south they work 
against the best use of resources. The Andes Mountains, Latin 
America’s “backbone,” are the highest in the world after the 
Himalayas and the longest chain. Fortunately for Latin Americans 
they temper the climate in the three-quarters of South and Central 
America that lie within the tropics. Unfortunately, they divide 
the continent into two almost separate and quite unequal parts. 

On the west the Andes descend abruptly into the sea, leaving 
only a narrow and arid coastal strip with few good harbors. 
Along the Atlantic coast the lay of the land is not much more 
favorable. In Brazil, from Salvador south to Porto Alegre, the 
“Great Escarpment” rises like a wall out of the sea. Looking like 
a mountain range, and in some places surmounted by mountains, 
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this wall gives Rio de Janeiro its heartbreaking beauty—but it 
does not provide many good harbors. Farther to the south the 
fertile Argentine pampa borders the ocean; but it has no natural 
harbors at all. 

The great Amazon basin dominates the eastern part of South 
America as the Andes dominate the west. Only Argentina, Chile, 
and Uruguay do not fall within its reach. With its wealth of re- 
sources, it has been called the world’s largest single frontier. But 
a frontier it remains. The inaccessibility of the higher lands, the 
violent rains that leach the soil of its fertility, the jungle growth 
of the tropical forest, the swarms of disease-bearing insects—all 
combine to postpone its permanent settlement. As long as Ama- 
zonia is not peopled, neither its forest resources nor the possi- 
bilities of the river as a carrier of commerce can be developed. 


This is the dilemma of the Amazonian countries. 


HAVE-NOT NATIONS 
The strange assortment and arrangement of surface features in 
South and Central America does more than obstruct the devel- 
opment of resources. It has much to do with the spotty distribu- 
tion of those resources throughout the area. Here we encounter 
another set of extremes. 

South America possesses probably the largest reserves of high 
grade iron ore in the world. Caue Peak in the Brazilian state of 
Minas Gerais is almost pure metal. But the continent has little coal; 
what it has is too far from the centers of industry to be commer- 
cially useful now. Moreover, the principal iron ore deposits are 
located in the forbidding mountainous interior of Brazil, where 
cost of transportation to the coast has until now prohibited large- 
scale efforts to develop the mines. At our present state of industrial 
progress South America’s deficiency in coal makes it, despite its 
iron deposits, a “have-not” area. 

The continent does have oil; already Latin America accounts 
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for about 16 per cent of the world’s daily crude oil production 
and there are geological provinces in Central and South America 
believed to contain flush oil reserves. But areas like Magallanes, 
in the far south, and the great plains region east of the Andes 
have not yet been developed because they are isolated from oil- 
consuming centers. 

Thus far we have been discussing Latin America’s geography 
and resources as a whole. Actually, Latin America is not only a 
region; it is also twenty separate countries, which do not share 
equally in the distribution of continental resources. Essential raw 
materials or fuel may be absolutely lacking in some of them. 
Brazil, for example, does not have good coking coal. Argentina’s 
partial industrialization has taken place in spite of its lack of coal 
and power. Or, as in Uruguay, Chile, and, to a much greater 
extent, the Central American and Caribbean countries, both the 
quantity and variety of resources may be limited. Again, their 
formidable topography may divide some of the nations into sepa- 
rate compartments. This is true of the north coast and Andean 
countries of South America, each with a coastal section, a central 
mountainous section, and a deep interior that is untapped and 
almost unknown. With the possible exception of Brazil, not one 
Latin American country is self-sufficient in the basic raw mate- 
rials of modern industry. 

The shadows in this sketch of Latin America’s economic geog- 
raphy have been deliberately made black. The Latin American 
countries have developed top-heavy economies precisely because 
the brighter side of the picture has always been overemphasized. 
An illustration of the Latin American economy would show a 
pyramid standing on its apex—jobs, commerce, incomes, and 
savings resting on the production of a few abundant commodities. 
In several countries, however, the diversity of mineral, field, 
and forest resources gives promise of a balanced economic future. 
Toward this balance the twenty nations are working today. 
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FROM OX-CART TO AIRPLANE 

Latin America’s contours, in addition, have incalculably retarded 
the development of internal communications. A forbidding in- 
terior compels Latin America to face toward the sea. Its eco- 
nomic and cultural ties with the outside world encouraged this 
tendency to look outward instead of inward. Hence the early his- 
tory of transportation saw efforts to link the capital cities and a 
few other important producing centers with points of embarkation 
on the coast. Today Latin American countries are extending over- 
land communications in order to open up large areas rich in raw 
materials and to coordinate existing highway, air, water, and rail 
transport. One by-product of this activity should be the expansion 
of international services between the various Latin American 
nations. The failure of these countries to develop any important 
trade among themselves has been both a cause and an effect of 
the lack of transport facilities. 

River transport has always been an‘important means of travel— 
the sole means in large portions of the interior. There are four 
great river systems in South America: the Magdalena, the 
Orinoco, the Amazon, and the Plata. The Magdalena River has 
long been Colombia’s chief interior trade route and the only 
approach (until the airplane) to the capital of Bogota, the 
voyage being made in combination with a trip by rail or mule- 
back over the ancient 70-mile-long trail across the Andes. The 
Orinoco is Venezuela’s main artery of inland traffic. 

The mighty Amazon with its tributaries dominates an area of 
four and one-half million square miles. Third longest river in the 
world, the Amazon can accommodate ocean-going vessels 3700 
miles upstream. But its shifting course, crumbling banks, floods, 
rapids, and uprooted trees present constant navigational hazards. 

From the Plata estuary, river boats make the 1400-mile trip to 
the Brazilian frontier port of Corumbé via the Parana and Para- 
guay rivers, although navigation of these rivers is difficult at low 
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water. At a certain time in the year, however, it is theoretically 
possible to travel by water all the way from the mouth of the 
Plata to the mouth of the Orinoco with only a small portage in 
Mato Grosso. 

All of Latin America has a little over 88,000 miles of railroads. 
Some of its roads are triumphs of engineering over nature. Built 
at more than 15,000 feet, the Antofagasta-La Paz railroad is the 
highest line in the world. The Peruvian railroad from Callao 
to Oroya, with its 61 bridges, 65 tunnels, and 26 switch- 
backs, has been called the “railway to the moon.” But as late as 
the middle thirties less than one-fifth of South America lay within 
twenty miles of a railway. Most of the existing rail mileage is con- 
centrated in Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico, and these countries, 
together with Chile, possess the only important networks. 

Although several Central and South American countries have 
international rail connections, there is no north-south railway of 
any length and few transcontinental connections. One of these 
crosses the Isthmus in Panama. Another is the Valparaiso-Buenos 
Aires line which tunnels the Andes at an elevation of 10,486 feet. 
Brazil and Bolivia are laying rails across the heart of the South 
American continent to link Santos on the Atlantic coast with the 
Chilean port of Arica, on the Pacific coast, via Corumba and 
La Paz. A second transcontinental line between Antofagasta, 
Chile, and Buenos Aires via Salta, Argentina, is inching toward 
completion. At the present:time, however, railway development is 
perhaps 75 years behind that of the United States. 

In general, too, the highways of the Latin American countries 
are now in the same stage as those of the United States at the 
beginning of this century. But the arrival of the automobile, 
truck, and bus intensified the demand for good roads where 
before narrow streets, unsurfaced or cobbled roads, and wagon 
trails had been. Above all, the Pan American Highway project has 
made Latin Americans road-conscious. Surveying and construc- 
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tion work upon it started in 1930 but lagged until World War II, 
when the United States government pushed for completion of 
the section between Texas and Panama. It is not yet completed 
and certain portions are not all-weather surfaced; but of the 
present 3,279 miles of road in this area, less than 1,000 miles in 
southern Mexico, Costa Rica, and Panama remain completely 
impassable. 

What has really given the appearance of unity to Latin America 
is the airplane. Air transport has bridged space and juggled the 
centuries as has no other form of transportation. The absence of 
comprehensive road, rail, and shipping networks has, in fact, 
contributed to its astounding growth. Now, barely a quarter of a 
century since the first plane took off into this horizon, the Latin 
American air system is almost three times as extensive as ours, 
although the actual number of miles flown is only half as great as 
in the United States. In 1943, 97,862 route miles were covered by 
the Latin American systems. Brazil, Mexico, Colombia, Peru, 
Argentina, Venezuela, and Bolivia have developed important air 
industries. It is significant that the west and north coast countries 
of South America, where transportation is a key problem, should 
be ranking operators. 

Conditions in Latin America are more favorable to air express 
and air cargo than in the United States, where cheap land and 
water transportation compete. In some Central American coun- 
tries, cargo ranks ahead of passengers as the backbone of the 
business. Passengers share their seats with baby chicks, orchids, 
drugs and cosmetics, samples and spare parts, precious stones, 
phonograph records and X-ray tubes. The ability to move precious 
or perishable goods by air has opened up new vistas to Latin 
American producers. But the problem of economically forwarding 
bulk shipments still remains. 

The plane has brought the outside world within reach of 
villages hitherto connected with larger centers by not so much as 
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a cart track. Little boys gathered at the airstrips of eastern 
Bolivian villages to watch the plane come in on its weekly “milk 
run” want to be pilots when they grow up. Indian couples travel- 
ing by air with baskets for baggage marvel to see the earth “re- 
volving around them” as the plane circles to land. But for millions 
of Latin Americans who live in the back country the burro and 
ox-cart still offer the only means of getting about. 








2. Who Are the Latin Americans? 


In the movies all Latin Americans look like Mexicans, complete 
with charro costumes, but not even Hollywood's “Mexicans” look 
like the real thing. Sit in a sidewalk cafe on Rio de Janeiro’s 
Avenida Rio Branco and try to pick out the typical Brazilian from 
among the hundreds of people moving past. The chances are that 
you would have to revise your judgment endlessly. There is no 
more a Brazilian national type than there is a Latin American 
one. Few areas of the world combine so rich a variety of peoples 
in such different proportions. 


THE THREE BASIC INGREDIENTS 

Three great movements of people toward Latin America have 
occurred. First on the scene were the native Americans whom 
Columbus called Indians. It is impossible to say when they occu- 
pied the Western Hemisphere, nor how many were there when 
Spanish ships raised land in 1492. We do know, however, that 
while the Indians living north of the Rio Grande were numbered 
in the thousands, those to the south could be counted in the 
millions. 

They were themselves a diverse group. Some of them, the 
tribal Indians of the tropical forest and the far south, belonged— 
and still belong—to the Stone Age. Most of the native peoples of 
Latin America, though, had already been brought within reach 
of four more or less elaborate civilizations: the Aztec empire of 
central and northwestern Mexico, the Maya civilization of Guate- 
mala and Yucatan, the Chibcha culture of the high basins of 
Colombia, and the Inca empire which encompassed Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia, and northern Chile. But these civilizations had 
already passed their zenith when the Spaniards arrived. 

The Spaniards and Portuguese who came in force during the 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were not of a single pure 
stock either. The Iberian Peninsula was a natural bridge between 
Europe and Africa, between the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
worlds, and had been traveled by successive waves of European 
and North African peoples. If only because of the centuries-long 
Moorish occupation of southern Spain, Bolivar said, Spain had 
ceased to be European. 

The third great movement of people was an enforced migration 
of Negroes. Importation of Negro slaves began soon after the con- 
quest, as a result both of the rapid decrease of the native popula- 
tion and the Church’s opposition to enslaving the Indians. As 
early as 1502 there are records of Negro slaves in the West Indies. 
After 1550 the slave trade intensified. From then until 1750 an 
average of 3,000 slaves a year were brought into Spanish America 
legally, and hundreds more were smuggled in. In Brazil, too, the 
sugar industry required Negro hands. The first slaves were im- 
ported in 1532; by 1785 there were 14,000 Negroes there, and at 
the end of the eighteenth century they outnumbered whites by 
50 per cent. 

Products themselves of the intermingling of many peoples, the 
Spanish and Portuguese were not self-conscious about mixing 
with the natives. Their half-breed descendants are called “mesti- 
zos’ or, in Brazil, mamelucos. Around Caribbean shores and in 
Brazil, mulattoes, lighter-complexioned and more numerous with 
every generation, appeared. Interbreeding of Negro and Indian 
and, in rare instances, of all three races also took place. Today 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Costa Rica are usually classified as 
“white” countries. Guatemala, Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, and Mexico 
have in that order the highest proportion of Indian blood. In 
Chile, white and Indian strains have intermingled to produce a 
homogeneous mestizo people. Mestizos are also in the majority 
in Honduras, Nicaragua, E] Salvador, Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Paraguay. Haiti is known as the “black republic,” and the Negro 
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strain is in varying degrees prominent in Panama, Cuba, and the 
Dominican Republic. 

To these three basic ingredients in the Latin American melting 
pot must be added the Europeans and Asiatics who emigrated 
to this “frontier” in the latter half of the last century. Basques, 
Irish, Welsh and Scots, Swiss, Germans, Italians, Syrians, East 
Indians, Chinese, and Japanese among them, they hailed from 
the far corners of the earth. True, they did not come in sufficient 
numbers to justify describing them as a fourth great population 
drive, except as part of the great westward movement that 
focused on the United States. But those who came to Latin 
America have exerted a profound influence on its life and thought. 

The story of the immigrant, however, is really a sequel to the 
saga of the earlier migrations. The way in which these people ad- 
justed, in turn, to a new environment and to each other is a 
measure of their expectations and their successes and failures in a 
new pioneer existence. The Spaniards came to the New World 
for gold and Indian converts. They were not colonists but adven- 
turers in the grand old style. From the beginning their contact 
seemed destined to be fleeting. Leaving Hispaniola for Mexico, 
Hernan Cortés declared, “I don’t intend to stay on this island 
or any other island of the New World very long. I came to get 
gold, not to till the soil like a peasant.” All their undertakings dis- 
played this attitude: their use of the land and its gifts, their treat- 
ment of the natives, even their pattern of settlement. 

The Spaniards settled where they found Indians. In fact, one 
of the yardsticks used to determine the “value” of a colony was 
the presence of Indians. The newcomers required a_ plentiful 
supply of labor to work the mines and the large estates and they 
also wanted to bring the ministrations of the Church to the “in- 
fidels.” A continuing conflict arose between these two motives 
of the Spanish Crown’s Indian policy—work them, save their 
souls. The economic motive won out for practical purposes. 
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The sedentary Indians did not resist long. They were “com- 
mended” to the care of the great captains who had received land 
grants, and put to work. But the nomadic Indians of the forests 
and the plains refused to submit. They were forced farther and 
farther back into the dark interior or toward the far south. Chile, 
Argentina, and the southern areas of Brazil carried on sporadic 
frontier warfare with the Indians as late as the 1880's. 

In this respect, the “Indian” and “non-Indian” countries face 
different sets of problems. Lack of people has seriously impeded 
development of the countries in the temperate zone. The heaviest 
immigration has gone to Brazil, Uruguay, and Argentina, where 
it has created a certain amount of social disunity. In Brazil, of 
course, the problem is compounded by the presence of the Negro. 

In the Indian countries, on the other hand, an economic struc- 
ture raised on the backs of the Indians has also retarded healthy 
national development. There, large numbers of native people 
have been only partially absorbed into the life of the country. 
In recent years, however, these countries have begun to recognize 
and acknowledge the Indian’s unique contribution to their life. 
In the absence of large-scale immigration, moreover, the propor- 
tion of Indian blood in the people of the mestizo lands, from 
Mexico south, will become more pronounced. What may be ex- 
pected of the mestizo, this new American man, is one of the most 
fascinating subjects for speculation in the Latin American scene. 


WHERE THEY LIVE 

The Spaniards settled along the coast, on the navigable water- 
ways, and in the highlands. They were city dwellers, these sol- 
diers, officials, and would-be gentlemen. They competed ardently 
at court for large grants of land, the revenues of which they in- 
tended to spend in the city. The city also drew to itself the 
mestizo servants, artisans, shopkeepers, and all those who in one 
capacity or another waited on the administrative and landowning 
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classes. The pattern of settlement thus became fixed soon after 
the conquest: cities, oversized in relation to the rest of the 
colony, strung together by a thin line of rural settlements. 

After nearly five centuries this situation still prevails. Despite 
the low density of population and the backward state of industrial 
development, the proportion of people who live in cities is sur- 
prisingly high. In the temperate zone countries of South America 
it is higher than in Canada and almost as high as in the United 
States. At the present time the city’s bright lights are attracting 
more and more people from towns and rural areas. According to 
the census of 1936, 47.8 per cent of the people living in Caracas, 
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Venezuela's capital, were born outside the city. In Mexico's Fed- 
eral District, 50.8 per cent of the inhabitants in 1930 came from 
other parts of the country. In Argentina, approximately a quarter 
of a million people, or 7.3 per cent of all rural dwellers, moved to 
the towns between 1930 and 1939. 

The over-all distribution of population in Latin America, 
despite the overgrown metropoli of Mexico City and greater 
Buenos Aires, is sparse. Although the region constitutes 16 per 
cent of the world’s habitable land, its 146,000,000 people repre- 
sent only 6 per cent of the world’s population. Perhaps only the 
Caribbean can be described as crowded; few spots in Central 
and South America outside the cities have a population density 
of more than 125 persons to the square mile. Great stretches of 
territory—the Amazon basin, the Argentine plains, the forests of 
southern Chile, the Venezuelan grasslands and Guiana highlands 
—are virtually empty. But people have not moved out from popu- 
lated areas to these “frontiers” in the normal pioneer tradition. 
Migrations have occurred, of course, but they have been tempo- 
rary. In the early days of this century, for example, the Amazon 
rubber frontier was settled, exploited, but finally abandoned 
when the Brazilian rubber market collapsed. 

Thus if the city offers greater opportunities to Latin Ameri- 
cans than the country, it is because of the hitherto speculative 
character of all attempts to develop the interior. As a result, the 
population map shows islands of people virtually marooned from 
contact with one another. The Latin American forms extraordi- 
nary attachments to the particular locality where he lives. When 
he speaks of mi tierra, he means his village rather than his coun- 
try. Sectional feeling may be equally strong in the city. Moreover, 
the Latin American city dweller tends to reject the hinterland in 
favor of contacts with the world overseas, to which, paradoxically, 
the large city is more closely linked. Power, wealth, and culture 
are concentrated in the cities; and, as the seats of government, 
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they are in a position further to benefit themselves at the expense 
of the outlying areas. That all roads lead to the city applies 
literally as well as figuratively. 

Consequently, a wide cultural gulf has divided the city from 
the countryside. But one of the most encouraging aspects of con- 
temporary Latin American life is the fact that this gap appears 
slowly to be closing. A comparison made recently by Dr. Kingsley 
Davis of illiteracy in rural and urban areas reveals that the point 
is being reached when rural literacy will increase faster than 
urban. 

In a few areas, moreover, people are moving out into empty 
regions with the intention of remaining. Latin American gov- 
ernments would like to hasten this process by bringing in care- 
fully selected European farmers and workers. In the long run, 
however, only. the natural pressure of a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation can people the empty spaces. Today the population of 
Latin America is growing faster than that of any other large area 
of the world. As cities spread out into suburban areas and com- 
munities arise in new producing centers, and as communications 
are improved, city and country people will undoubtedly find they 
have rhore interests in common. 
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3. The Political Pendulum 


At least one thing every American knows about our neighbors to 
the south is that they oscillate between dictatorship and revolu- 
tion. But why do they change administrations the hard way, 
apparently preferring bullets to ballots? And why do revolution- 
ary governments, on coming to power, first write elaborately 
democratic constitutions and then immediately proceed to dis- 


regard them? 


TWO-CLASS SOCIETY 

At the heart of the problem are the sharp social contrasts which 
are to be found in nearly every Latin American country. There 
were Only two classes at the time of Independence: the upper 
class and the lower class, those born to rule and those born to 
obey. No middle class existed; nor could it appear as long as 
people in government posts, commerce, and the professions were 
still thought of as belonging to the lower orders. The new re- 
publics were pledged in theory to the equalitarian principle, but 
there was no equality among their citizens. Social divisions made 
it difficult, even with the best will in the world, to establish 
democratic institutions. 

The sharp distinction between classes, a sort of caste arrange- 
ment, grew out of the characteristic Latin American system of 
large estates worked by landless peons. It has shown a great 
vapacity for survival, even though the plantation economy is 
gradually disappearing. It explains, for example, the incurable 
tendency of Latin Americans to sink their money in real estate, 
rather than in more remunerative investments, because land gives 
standing to the individual. Trade and any occupation remotely 
associated with manual labor, even engineering or teaching, were 
long regarded as unsuitable ways of making a living. 
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The material situation of the privileged and the poor was— 
and continues to be—in marked contrast. On the one hand, there 
were Latin Americans like the Argentine “millionaire playboys” 
whose free spending was the talk of Paris and the Riviera. Or 
families like the Mexican Terrazas who owned a 15-million acre 
estate in Chihuahua and, when they went to El Paso to shop, 
took over an entire hotel to house themselves and their small 
army of servants. On the other hand, two out of three Latin 
Americans are physically undernourished, in some areas to the 
point of actual starvation. Three out of four persons are illiterate 
in several countries, and the illiteracy rate varies from 12 to 60 
per cent in other countries. Probably one out of every two Latin 
Americans suffers from infections like hookworm or yaws, or 
from diseases caused by dietary deficiencies. It has been estimated 
that the annual income of the average Latin American is in the 
neighborhood of $100. 

The system and the attitudes underlying these conditions are 
no longer popular throughout Latin America. But the process of 
changing them has been long, painful, often violent—and is not 
yet at an end. Nor do we clearly see how it will end. 


MAKING BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW 

The great problem of the nineteenth century for the new Latin 
American states was to devise a form of government that would 
give them the political freedom they so ardently desired. Like 
their contemporaries in Europe and North America, Latin Amer- 
icans believed that political liberty would be a panacea for their 
economic backwardness and social divisions. Revolutionary doc- 
trines of democracy found ready disciples among well-educated, 
discontented colonists in the towns and cities. They read avidly 
the contraband writings of Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Rousseau. 
They got hold of translations of the American Declaration of In- 
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dependence, the Articles of Confederation, and the United States 
Constitution. Some who later became leaders in the fight for 
independence, like the Venezuelan Francisco de Miranda, fought 
in the French revolutionary armies. 

The French colony of Haiti (ceded by Spain to France a cen- 
tury before) declared its independence in 1808, becoming the 
pioneer of freedom in Latin America. Independence for Spanish 
America and Brazil came through the back door when Napoleon’s 
armies occupied the Iberian Peninsula in 1808, deposed Ferdi- 
nand VII of Spain, and chased the royal family of Portugal off 
to Rio de Janeiro. 

The conflict between creoles (American-born colonists) and 
the Spanish-born governing class and garrisons was at first a civil 
war rather than a clear-cut struggle for independence. When the 
issue was finally joined in 1810, no program of government to 
replace Spanish authority had been worked out. From three cen- 
turies of Spanish rule the new states inherited many of their 
national boundaries and administrative subdivisions, but little 
practical governing apparatus that could serve until the colonists 
devised their own permanent arrangements. According to the 
Peruvian historian, Victor Belainde, they owed to Spain, besides 
the boundaries, a certain amount of experience in local self- 
government in the town corporations, or cabildos. 

The merits of the cabildo as a training ground for democratic, 
representative government, however, may be questioned. It was 
the only branch of government in which the creole “neighbors” 
had any part, but even here their function, in comparison with 
the experience of the English colonists, was small, undemocratic, 
and eventually corrupted. During the war for independence and 
for some time afterward, the cabildos and citizens’ committees— 
weak and divided as they were—nevertheless represented the only 
force for law and order in the infant states. 
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CENTURY OF THE CAUDILLOS 

In the ensuing political vacuum a great deal of experimentation 
with foreign forms of government took place. And when these 
alien systems inevitably failed, recourse was had to army rule. 
Promoted by circumstances, political theorizing and militarism 
have plagued Latin American countries all through their inde- 
pendent existence. The Founding Fathers of Latin America 
solemnly discussed the respective merits of a great continental 
state, a Latin American federation, republicanism, monarchy, fed- 
eral government, centralized government. Ideas were borrowed 
from the experience of earlier republican states, ranging from 
Athens and Rome to France and the United States. 

Only a few voices, among them that of the great Liberator, 
Simén Bolivar, were raised in warning against this absorption 
with totally unsuitable foreign doctrines. Bolivar was convinced 
that Latin American realities—-geographical separation, social 
divisions, political inexperience—required a strong, centralized 
government. He wrote despairingly that, because of the Moorish 
influence in Spanish life, it would be better for Colombia to adopt 
the Koran as its basic law than the Constitution of the United 
States, even though the latter might be the best system in the 
world. 

Experience proved the Liberator right. In this divided society, 
theories, laws, and constitutions alike proved unworkable. Armed 
chieftains refused to give allegiance to the commander in chief. 
Local assemblies proclaimed their independence of the national 
government. Provincial towns disputed revenues with the capital 
city. Landowners, peons, tradesmen, financiers, intellectuals set 
themselves against one another. The will to compromise was com- 
pletely lacking. Under these circumstances, said Bolivar, “consti- 
tutions are waste paper; elections are combats; liberty is anarchy.” 
The only law was that of the sword and the only organized insti- 
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tution the army. Small wonder that the soldiers of liberation, 
among them Bolivar himself, became the first dictators and the 
first to assume the army’s traditional and disastrous “house- 
cleaning” function in public affairs. 

The caudillo, or chieftain, who comes to power by revolution 
and is deposed by revolution, has had a recognized place in Latin 
American life ever since. His type is various. In the early years, 
he was generally a soldier with his own private troops. Later he 
was usually a civilian politician, ruling by a delicate balance of 
opposed factions within the army. A contemporary Bolivian, 
Alcides Arguédas, in a book about his country entitled A Sick 
People, classifies the caudillos as those who were plainly bar- 
barians and those enlightened men who attempted to improve 
conditions by a rule of iron. Whatever their motives, despots like 
Rosas of Argentina, Dr. Francia, “E] Supremo” of Paraguay, Paez 
of Venezuela, Santa Anna of Mexico dominated the first half- 
century of their countries and cast their influence far ahead. The 
position of the army was the touchstone of the times. The caudillos 
had to have the armed forces behind them, and still today gen- 
erals, colonels, majors, and even sergeants are at once feared and 
courted by the group in power. In the last analysis, however, 
public opinion has been decisive. Time and again when the 
people finally turned upon the caudillo, the army also deserted 
him. Meanwhile, these countries lived in a state of suspended 


anarchy. 


THE “ENLIGHTENED OLIGARCHIES” 

Into the twentieth century, most of Latin America was still 
struggling toward civil government. Because of more fortunate 
circumstances a few countries gained it much earlier. Brazil, 
under the republican emperor, Dom Pedro II, escaped caudillismo 
for fifty tranquil years. Chile, from 1833 on, and Argentina, 
after 1852, enjoyed relatively unbroken constitutional govern- 
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ment. Uruguay, Colombia, and Costa Rica achieved stability at 
the turn of the century. 

Even in these countries, however, political activity throughout 
the nineteenth century was at best but a facsimile of democracy. 
In local and sometimes in national elections, literacy and property 
qualifications limited the suffrage. Women were not allowed to 
vote. Only the thin upper crust of society took part in politics. 
Political parties were so loosely organized that they hardly 
merited the name. They were rather small factions, occasionally 
created to represent a candidate, a program, or a political caste. 
Men organized behind a leader rather than an idea. 

Although party titles, programs, and personalities frequently 
changed, it is possible to discern two opposing political tendencies 
in the nineteenth century: the conservative and the liberal posi- 
tions. The former stood for continuity in government; the latter 
for change. The conservatives represented the interests of the 
landed aristocracy who wanted to hold to the old agrarian way 
of life and, with it, their class rights and privileges. The liberals 
represented the rising banking, commercial, industrial, and pro- 
fessional interests and challenged the landowners’ monopoly of 
political and economic power. 

The conflict between these two groups is not easily defined 
because it differed from country to country and, even within a 
given country, took many shapes. Often their differences arose 
not over ideas but over petty questions of local advantage. In the 
main, however, it was a conflict between the city and the country, 
between agriculture and industry, between “high society” and 
the rising middle class. In this sense it is still going on. But as 
time has passed, new issues and new parties have surged up into 
the struggle to push the liberal parties toward the center and 
even to the right of center. By comparison today, the one-time 
liberals do not seem to be the flaming radicals they once appeared 
and in many ways do not differ greatly from the conservatives. 
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In the larger countries of Latin America the period dating 
roughly from 1870 or 1880 to the beginning of the First World 
War was one of national expansion under conservative govern- 
ments—the “enlightened oligarchies,” as they have sometimes 
been called. Their contribution to national development was 
made on their own terms—terms which included paper money, 
low taxes or none, and low tariffs. These were policies designed 
to benefit the agricultural, mining, and commercial interests who 
lived by an exchange of raw materials for manufactured goods 
from abroad. The program worked as long as the world market for 
these products held. In that prosperous, free-trading era, a small 
number of Latin Americans lived exceptionally well under this 
arrangement. But the economic system was wasteful; its benefits 
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did not percolate to the mass of people; and the narrow struc- 
ture of political and economic control was built on precarious 
foundations. 


PASSING OF THE OLD ORDER 

In the past generation or two, events have combined to weaken 
the foundations of this structure. Latin America, it has only re- 
cently become apparent, has been undergoing a subterranean 
revolution for a long time. When this revolution boils up toward 
the surface, it seems to be compounded in equal parts of nation- 
alism and social protest. Many Latin Americans are no longer 
satisfied to strive for political democracy alone. They want eco- 
nomic democracy too, bread as well as liberty. 
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The revolution has taken many forms. In Mexico it has been 
violent and precipitate; in Uruguay a peaceful evolution. While 
in Chile it has also had a progressive cast, in Brazil and especially 
in Argentina it has reactionary aspects at the present time. 
The rumblings of impending change are becoming increasingly 
audible in other parts of Latin America as well. 

The profound changes now taking place cannot be laid to 
any one cause. Public education, although woefully inadequate, 
has had its effect at least on city populations. Industries estab- 
lished mainly at the initiative of foreigners have created a new 
class of industrialists whose interests are opposed to those of the 
landowners. As the transport, mining, and manufacturing indus- 
tries expanded, a class-conscious industrial proletariat (recruited 
from the ranks of landless workers and miners) appeared. It was 
organized into unions by immigrant workers—refugees from the 
Paris Commune, Spanish and Italian anarcho-syndicalists, and 
German Marxists. Simultaneously, labor and left-wing political 
movements made their appearance. This urban-industrial devel- 
opment began to make its influence felt as early as the 1890's. 

Two world wars and a major depression have speeded the 
pace of social revolution. Hunger, fear, and unrest—aftermaths 
of the First World War and the depression—took their toll in 
revolution. Historians may someday find that the influence of 
European socialism, communism, and fascism in the unsettled 
decades between the two wars was as important in Latin America 
as the revolutionary republican ideas of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury had been in their time. 

Neither economic hardship nor the leaven of imported ideas 
however, altogether explain what has been happening in Latin 
America. The earliest and most advanced movement of social 
protest is the Mexican revolution. It broke in 1910 before the 
world was plunged into wars and depression and during a period 
of apparent prosperity in that country. One of the greatest of the 
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revolutionary leaders, Emiliano Zapala, was an illiterate peon 
from Morelos. He had probably never heard of Marx when he 
uttered the most stirring of the revolution’s slogans, “Men of the 
South! It is better to die on your feet than to live on your knees!” 
Zapata represented the Indian’s deep, inarticulate sense of in- 
justice. Popular movements in othe: parts of Latin America, 
notably the Peruvian APRA party, have also given it expression. 
The Indian character of these movements gives them an authen- 
tic, original, and pioneering tone. 


PATHWAYS OF REFORM 


As World War II drew to a close, the fundamental problems of 
the continent, shelved for the duration, reasserted themselves. A 
new cycle of revolutions set in. At the present time, the Latin 
American nations are taking a number of different roads in their 
search for the path of reform. In Argentina, and to a certain extent 
in Brazil, it looks like the road back to the days of oppression 
rather than the road forward toward lasting reform. 

Brazil became a federal republic in 1889, after fifty years of 
constitutional monarchy under Dom Pedro II. From the 90's until 
1930, agricultural and commercial interests in the two most 
powerful states, Sao Paulo and Minas Gerais, dominated the 
national government and the smaller states. Rising protest against 
this situation swept Dr. Getulio Vargas, a native of Rio Grande 
do Sul, into power in 1930. As the years went by, his government 
became more and more arbitrary. In 1937, when he dissolved 
Congress, it lost any resemblance to representative government. 
Brazil paid with the loss of constitutional processes and freedom 
of opinion for a strong national administration. But as every 
Brazilian knew, previous administrations had given only lip- 
service to democratic principles. 

Vargas proposed to give Brazil “economic independence built 
on steel.” He promised to translate an all-round development of 
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national resources into concrete benefits for the common man. 
The down payment on these promises was made during the war, 
when, Brazil received credits from the United States to develop 
the iron mines and establish a steel industry. Meanwhile, the 
Vargas government regulated unions, created a separate system 
of labor courts, and extended social security benefits. But while it 
deprived Brazilians of political liberties, it proved unable to give 
them economic security. Food shortages, inflation, and a govern- 
ment-controlled black market have followed in the wake of war. 

An army coup deposed Vargas in October 1945. General Eurico 
Gaspar Dutra was chosen president in elections supervised by 
the Supreme Court. Dutra inherited his predecessor's problems, 
his machine, and possibly his political concepts—but not his indis- 
putable ability. The regime has been somewhat liberalized. Con- 
gress functions, the notorious Department of Press and Propa- 
ganda has been abolished, and a free labor movement allowed 
to organize—provided it behaves. But the government has been 
unwilling or unable to tackle the problem of inflation. Instead, it 
has rigidly suppressed protest movements in the name of com- 
bating “labor unrest” and the “red menace.” 

The Argentine situation has much in common with that of 
Brazil. There the “enlightened oligarchy” remained in the real 
seat of power until 1943. Even during the interval from 1916 to 
1930 when the Radical party governed the country, no great 
changes occurred. Until the war, Argentina apparently remained 
“the liberal free-trading nation that had been built on blooded 
beef and land,” as Ysabel Rennie described it. The world depres- 
sion and subsequent breakdown of trade, however, dealt a severe 
blow to that economic and political order—which was utterly 
corroded within. On June 4, 1943, a group of army officers repre- 
senting an entirely different set of interests overturned the con- 
servative government, by this time a hollow shell of authority 
representing nobody but itself. 
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The 1943 revolution proposed to end the relationship between 
Argentina and the industrial powers which, said the nationalists, 
gave the nation over to the rule of foreign capital. It propounded 
the principle of “Argentina for the Argentines.” The regime 
quickly identified itself with the poor, or “the shirtless ones,” and 
the outward mark of an Argentine’s loyalty became willingness to 
peel off his shirt when requested to do so by the authorities. In 
foreign policy, the corollary slogan seemed to be “South America 
for the Argentines.” This most prosperous of South American na- 
tions set out to use its position as the breadbasket of the continent 
to assert leadership over the neighboring countries. 

Under the opportunistic leadership of President-General Juan 
B. Peron, whose position was regularized by nominally free elec- 
tions in February 1946, Argentina has already gone a long way 
toward these objectives. One of the few nations of the world with 
food to sell and dollars to spend, Argentina increasingly became 
a factor to reckon with in the international scene. At home, the 
Perén administration extended its control with more speed and 
efficiency than any other Latin American dictatorship had ever 
been able to muster. The state has nationalized the banking sys- 
tem and key industrial enterprises. It has become the middleman 
for Argentine foreign trade—buying the crops at cost and selling 
them to hungry European nations at fantastic profits. The gov- 
ernment has “cleaned out” the judiciary and destroyed the hard- 
earned independence of the universities. 

Censorship of opinion is the more effective because it is self- 
imposed. Congress meets and even hears the small voice of the 
opposition before the overwhelming peronista majority moves to 
approve the president’s bills. An opposition press exists, but when 
Argentines circulate copies of such newspapers they conceal them 
between sheets of the pro-government dailies. Freedom to as- 
semble without police authorization is permitted groups of less 
than five people. 
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For the first time since the days of the tyrant Rosas, fear is 
abroad in Argentina. It walks beside the landed conservatives and 
progressive middle-class Argentines. But labor, always neglected 
before, has gone over to Perdén’s side. The government has 
decreed nation-wide wage increases and bonuses for the workers, 
and consistently taken their part in negotiations with employers. 
In return the Argentine worker has given up his right to free 
union activity. The hierarchy of trade unions has become another 
of the government's front organizations. But the peon, the meat 
packer, and the construction worker are agreeably surprised to 
find that they have suddenly assumed political importance. 

Other countries have attempted to solve their problems within 
a more democratic framework. Mexico is in a class by itself. To 
all appearances, it is a one-party state, governed by the Mexican 
Revolutionary Party’s machine, now called the Institutional Revo- 
lutionary Party (PRI). There is nothing to prevent the rise of 
other parties except the fact that the PRI controls almost all the 
votes. While Mexico is not governed by the people, it is, with 
some qualifications, governed in their interests. Despite current 
reports, the revolution is still alive—though somewhat more con- 
servative as befits its more advanced years. The administration 
of President Miguel Aleman is less preoccupied with distributing 
national wealth than with producing it. 

Farther south on the Isthmus, revolution flared up in the 
closing years of the war and spread from country to country with- 
out changing the prevailing pattern of “constitutional dictator- 
ship.” Costa Rica, a land of small, independent farmers of pre- 
dominantly Spanish descent, is a democratic oasis in Central 
America. 

In 1944 Cuba, after the first free elections in its history, threw 
off the dictatorship of Sergeant (later General) Fulgencio Batista. 
But Cubans have found the heady airs of democracy extremely 
unsettling. The government of President Ramén Grau San Martin 
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has had to cope with administrative inexperience, inflationary 
influences traveling from its close neighbor, the United States, 
and a Communist-dominated labor mévement. 

Nor have Haiti and the Dominican Republic escaped political 
unrest. Politics is closely linked with color in Haiti. The 1946 
revolution ousted President Elie Lescot and put in a “black 
moderate” government without disturbing the control of the 
mulatto elements. In the Dominican Republic, dictator Rafael 
Trujillo has found it necessary for the sake of appearances to 
manufacture an “active opposition” inside the country. 

In South America only Chile and Uruguay have continued in 
the tradition of relatively peaceful political evolution. Venezuela 
underwent a revolution in 1945, with local fighting and many 
casualties. A group of young army officers, allied with the left- 
wing Democratic Action party, had become impatient with the 
slow progress of the previous government in reforming the politi- 
cal and economic structure of the country after the twenty-seven 
year dictatorship of Juan Vicente Gémez. The provisional govern- 
ment made a smooth transition to civil rule, called a constitu- 
tional assembly which wrote a new constitution, and set out on a 
vigorous program of agricultural development. 

As Venezuela turned to the Left, its neighbor, Colombia, went 
Right in the 1947 national elections. The Liberal interregnum, 
1930-1947, had given the nation an able and public-spirited ad- 
ministration. Inside the party, meanwhile, great cracks appeared. 
A more radical faction, still calling itself Liberal but impatient 
with the old school leadership of the patty, broke away under the 
leadership of Jorge E. Gaitan and campaigned for itself. It rolled 
up an impressive number of votes, es}ecially among labor, but 
split the Liberal vote. The victorious Gonservative party, led by 
President Mariano Ospina, has attempted to give Colombia a 
bipartisan government, since the Liberals, now reunited under 
Gaitan, have a majority in Congress. 
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In the Indian countries of Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Para- 
guay, movements or individuals promising a New Deal have re- 
cently taken the spotlight. An exiled professor, Dr. José Maria 
Velasco Ibarra, returned to Ecuador at the head of a revolu- 
tionary movement in 1944. But the democratic professor became 
an autocratic president when confronted by his country’s dismay- 
ing problems. In Bolivia the majors’ revolution of 1943, with 
fascist overtones, wrested power temporarily from the tin in- 
terests. It too met a violent end in July 1946 at the instance of a 
popular revolution. In subsequent elections, the coalition of con- 
servative parties returned to power, with Dr. Enrique Hertzog 
as president. 

Paraguay. has also been in a state of chronic revolution since 
1943. Here too the people have not yet found leadership that 
really represents their desire for good government and genuine 
reforms. This would not be offered by any of the political parties 
that President Higinio Morinigo in 1946 reluctantly readmitted to 
the government under popular pressure. Nor did the army revolu- 
tion that broke out in March 1947 and soon reached the propor- 
tions of a civil war offer such promise, although it was widely 
supported. 

In Peru, where the proud Lima aristocracy had always domi- 
nated politics, unprecedentedly free elections were held in 1945. 
They brought to power the Democratic National Front, a coalition 
of liberals and leftists aided by some leaders of the extreme right. 
This victory was a vindication of the long fight of the American 
Popular Revolutionary Alliance. APRA (as people continue to 
call it, although it changed its name to The People’s Party in 
1942) is the most unusual political organization in Latin America: 
a native socialist movement with a strong Indian flavor. It con- 
stituted more than three-fourths of the government's support. But 
the defeat of the conservatives in 1945 was more apparent than 
real and they continue to influence moderate President José Luis 
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Bustamante. APRA has since withdrawn from the Democratic 
National Front, although it has not gone into the opposition. 

Brought up in a tradition of government intervention dating 
back to colonial times, the Latin American citizen is willing to 
give his government more leeway in fulfilling its social function 
than the American citizen, for example, would accept. But he 
does require a broad tolerance for individual rights. It would be 
a gross oversimplification to define present day political issues as 
a three-cornered contest between democracy, fascism, and com- 
munism. Latin Americans have tended to look abroad for their 
political signals but they do not always play the game in the same 
fashion. It is true that the Perén regime in Argentina and the 
former Vargas government in Brazil share many resemblances 
with European totalitarian regimes. It is also true that the Com- 
munist movement is spreading in Latin America. In January 1947 
the party reported half a million members, its greatest strength 
being in Brazil, Cuba, and Chile. Possibly Latin America is adapt- 
ing what it understands to be communism to its own peculiar 
conditions. A Venezuelan Communist worker, on being asked why 
he was fighting on the side opposed by his own party in the 
recent revolution, replied, “I like the smell of powder. Besides, in 
a revolution, one may even get to be a general!” 

As long as present conditions are not changed, these extremes 
of social agitation will persist. But whatever political solution is 
finally evolved, it will be Latin América’s own adaptation of 
democracy. As the great Argentine jurist, Juan Bautista Alberdi, 
wrote from exile almost a century ago, “Democracy itself fits in 
badly with our conditions, yet we live in it and are incapable of 


living without it.” 


























4. Gambler’s Economy 


Latin America, as a whole, has played a passive role in world 
economy. Until recently it has been producing raw materials for 
the foreign market almost exclusively, and acquiring abroad most 
manufactured articles of everyday use. Exports account for a dis- 
proportionate share of national production and of national in- 
come in most of the twenty countries and go far toward deter- 
mining their general level of prosperity. 

Latin America’s dependence on production for export has been 
compared with Britain’s. But unlike prewar Britain, the Latin 
American countries have neither a large variety of exports to 
offer nor large financial resources. For they have tended to 
gamble on one or two or a very few commodities that happened 
to be in temporary world demand. But just like Britain they 
must import to live. Receipts from export sales finance their pur- 
chases of vitally needed machinery, consumer articles, and food. 
In bad times these countries must either go into debt or do with- 
out. In wartime, even if export sales are maintained, they may be 
deprived of their normal sources of supply. The food-importing 
Caribbean islands were isolated by the submarine blockade of 
1942 and came perilously close to starvation. 

Export revenues are also used to pay the interest and principal 
on the foreign debt, usually large. When exports fall off, therefore, 
Latin American countries are caught between the need to keep 
up purchases of indispensable imports and the obligation to keep 
up payments on the debt. The importance of export production 
can also be seen in the national budgets: taxes, surcharges, and 
“royalties” from such industries make a substantial contribution 
to government revenues. 

Chile’s experience illustrates the dilemma of these one- or two- 
product economies. Copper and nitrates make up almost three- 
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fourths of the country’s exports; more thén one-fifth of its total 
national income derives from these two in‘lustries. In good years, 
they have given employment to more thn 40,000 workers and 
indirect support to 400,000 people, or 8 jper cent of the entire 
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population. Moreover, the taxes on copper production alone pro- 
vide one-third of total government revenue. 

Before the First World War Chile had a monopoly of the 
world’s production of nitrate for fertilizer. The nitrate royalties 
made it unnecessary for the government to levy an income tax. 
But during the war German scientists discovered how to produce 
nitrogen from the air on a commercial scale, and Chile’s industry 
stood condemned. The country fell back on copper. In 1931, the 
bottom fell out of the copper market. The entire economy was 
dislocated. Commerce stagnated; manufacturing was affected; 
men were thrown out of work and went on hunger marches in 
the principal cities; imports went hurtling down after exports; 
political upheaval followed. Chile was forced to default on its 
debt and inaugurated a rigid system of exchange controls to 
prevent its dwindling supply of foreign exchange from being 
spent for any but the most essential imports. 

This excessive specialization has kept Latin American countries 
poor even in boom periods. The reigning industry of the country 
had the first and almost the only call on local capital and services. 
It did not occur to people to invest their money in anything else. 
Consequently excess capital lay idle in the banks or was hoarded 
in unproductive land. All forms of productive activity—agricul- 
ture as well as mining and manufacturing—suffered as a result. 
Although perhaps three out of four Latin Americans live from 
agriculture, agricultural production is mainly for export. Farming 
and distribution methods are sadly antiquated. Consequently, 
even regions which are agricultural to the core, like Chile’s fertile 
Central Valley, must import foodstuffs, and most of their popula- 
tion is undernourished. Low-paid, undernourished, and ignorant 
workers had little incentive or capacity for hard work and only a 
fair aptitude for industrial skills. Their output was too low to 
support a large population. Therefore, the amount of money avail- 
able to produce goods and to buy goods was too small to permit 
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more than a painfully slow improvement} of social and economic 
conditions. And because money was nos available to spark the 
economy, the efficiency of labor, and Lonsequently its wages, 
remained low. A perfect vicious circle vjas thus established. 

! 
INDUSTRY—NEW FRONTIER 
The depression brought home the lesson{that, in order to survive 


“the seasonal return of crises,” the Latin American countries 








would have to create new sources of wedlth within the economy. 
Permanent stability can only be assurd by developing all of 
their resources, increasing agricultural pvoduction for local con- 
sumption and establishing industries to, produce the consumer 
goods and capital equipment formerly jimported. Their enthu- 
siasm for industrialization is based on pheir hope for a higher 
standard of living. Better living conditiyns can be achieved by 


ional income, and boost- 






developing new resources, expanding na 
Today Latin Americans are writing foems about steel: Steel 
has become a symbol not only of great 
power. The people of the countries to thi: south realize that over- 
dependence on exports has tied them 4 the apron-strings of the 
or independence did not 


ing real incomes and purchasing power! 
; prosperity but also of 


highly industrialized nations. The wars 
fundamentally change their colonial st#tus, they maintain. The 
one-time colonies of Spain became thd “economic colonies” of 
Britain and the United States. But justfas the Napoleonic Wars 
gave them political independence, th¢ world wars may have 
ushered in economic independence. THroughout Latin America 
today the tide of economic nationalism{is rising. 

The shift toward industrial productign in all the larger Latin 
American countries is not wholly a wartime phenomenon, al- 
though the war provided new impetus. Previously, their industry 
was limited to light consumer items sudh as textiles for the local 
market, and processed and packaged {oodstuffs. They also had 
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some power plants, foundries, and construction industries. In 
1939, therefore, even the more industrialized nations like Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Chile, and Mexico stood only at the threshold of an 
industrial economy. 

Latin American governments now realize that industrialization 
is not merely a matter of putting up a plant and starting pro- 
duction. Conditions that have prevented the rise of industry 
must at the same time be removed. The businessman with an idea 
must be able to get credits somewhere; fuel and power must be 
supplied; roads and railroads must be built; raw farm hands have 
to be transformed into skilled workers. All this requires compre- 
hensive planning and action on many fronts. 

The blueprints have already been drawn up. The Mexican 
government is launched on a $656 million development program 
that will add thousands of square miles to cultivable land area 
and enable Mexico to feed itself, besides expanding basic indus- 
tries. Chile has worked out an economic master plan to produce 
steel, fabricate copper, double power production, modernize agri- 
culture, and create a fishing industry. Industrial undertakings 
planned by the Brazilian government are similarly far-reaching. 

Perhaps the best publicized and the most expensive develop- 
ment scheme is President Peron’s “Five-Year Plan” for Argentina. 
Its keynote is economic self-sufficiency. Resources like hydroelec- 
tric power, coal deposits, and natural gas will be developed at an 
over-all cost of $447 million. Development of railroads, new roads, 
air and sea ports will cost $445 million. The 16,000 mile British- 
owned railroad network has already been purchased for $600 mil- 
lion. Other essential parts of the plan are the expansion of the 
state-controlled merchant marine and national airlines. Through 
trade agreements with Chile, Bolivia, Peru, and Brazil the Argen- 
tine government expects to gain access to essential raw materials 
and markets. 

The government has become an active partner in industry in 
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many Latin American countries. Govern 
corporations engage in enterprises rangi 
of highways and the installation of hy 
financing of hotel and handicraft indus 
into business because industrialization 
national policy and much of the nece 
ernment. Improvements 
forth require large out- 
e returns, and domestic 


seems to lie within the province of go 
like irrigation, drainage, housing, and sc 
lays of capital and offer small immedia 
capital is neither venturesome nor availa;»le in sufficient volume. 
In general Latin Americans are not (pposed to government's 
assumption of a business role. In some' countries, notably Chile 
and Colombia, the government has intinjated that its control and 
operation of industrial plants is intended to be temporary. In 
Argentina, however, the administration intends to hang on to its 
vast powers. Virtually all Latin Americar’ governments will retain 
permanent control of those industries cor:sidered to be of national 


interest, like oil or uranium. 


HOW CAN LATIN AMERICA PAY? 

Some large figures have been mentionet! in these pages as esti- 
mates of the cost of the development programs. Lumped together, 
the cost for Latin America is staggering. One authority conserva- 
tively estimated that Latin America coultl easily use 5 to 6 billion 
dollars in the first postwar decade; another doubled that amount. 
Latin American countries themselves have worked out large and 
elaborate estimates of the money they would like to spend in 
development. Some of the plans are not much more than a cata- 
logue of projects—neither coordinated nor carefully studied in 
light of the country’s basic needs—and grave doubts as to their 
practicality have been raised. The question should be, how much 
can be spent without overburdening the country with debts and 
without inviting uncontrollable inflation? Another very practical 
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question—and one much on the minds of Latin Americans today 
—is, where will the money come from? 

During the war Mexico, Cuba, and the South American coun- 
tries built up big bank accounts in Britain and especially in the 
United States. Their products were in great demand, but the 
things they wanted to purchase in return were unavailable. Since 
the war these reserves have been partly used up on travel, lux- 
uries, consumer goods and the like instead of on machinery and 
industrial materials. 

So the Latin American countries must again resort to borrow- 
ing abroad. Public sources are not too promising. The $500 mil- 
lion made available through the Export-Import Bank in 1940 is 
drying up. The World Bank, the other chief source of dollar 
credits, has been slow in getting into action. 

Private lending seems to be Latin America’s best practical hope, 
and it has difficulties, too. In the past, capital has gone into Latin 
America in search of quick profits; the risk involved was compen- 
sated for by high rates of interest. This type of lending is today 
neither desirable nor desired. Latin Americans are anxious to 
avoid a repetition of their unfortunate experience in the inter-war 
decades, when a number of countries were forced to default on 
foreign loans hastily contracted and unwisely spent. The present 
governments want to direct the investment of capital in line with 
their policy of diversifying the economy. A number of countries 
introduced stringent controls over the business activities of for- 
eigners in their midst during the 30's. Some, like Mexico, have 
adopted the “49-51” pattern, prohibiting foreign investors from 
holding more than 49 per cent of shares in enterprises established 
in the country. Foreign capital has met other handicaps: discrimi- 
natory taxation, labor legislation bearing especially hard on for- 
eign companies, red tape, even expropriation. Although these con- 
trols are not always strictly enforced in actual practice, they have 
given pause to foreign businessmen. 
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EACH COIN REPRESENTS $250 MILLION INVESTMENTS GRAPHIC ASSOCIATES 


There is heartening evidence at the present time that mutual 
distrust is disappearing. The Rockefellers, for example, have 
launched the International Basic Economy Corporation to coop- 
erate with Latin American governments and businessmen. IBEC’s 
subsidiaries, which are under its entire control and management, 
are intended to blaze a trail for local capital. They will be turned 
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over to domestic interests when they have shown that such non- 
spectacular enterprises can be profitable as well as socially use- 
ful. The Venezuelan subsidiary is concentrating on modernizing 
the country’s food industries. In this country of chronic food 
shortages, IBEC’s fish industry, rice plantations, and milk recon- 
stituting plant can make a lasting contribution. IBEC has also 
started a hog industry in Brazil. Uruguay and Mexico too have 
entered bids for IBEC’s help. 

The amount of capital the United States exports to Latin Amer- 
ica will not be determined solely by that region’s requirements. 
Latin American debtor-nations must export to service their foreign 
loans. Exporting to repay means producing the goods that other 
countries want and can pay for. This inescapable fact has an 
important bearing on the future of the area’s foreign trade. In the 
long run, moreover, Latin American countries must buy from the 
markets where they can sell their goods. 

In the past the nations to the south have encountered some stub- 
born marketing problems. A number were forced in the ‘30s to 
resort to wholesale destruction of their harvests of wheat, corn, 
and coffee. Since the war there has been a market for all the agri- 
cultural commodities Latin America can offer, but the problem of 
unmarketable surpluses will sooner or later confront it again. 
Meanwhile, tremendous advances have been made abroad in pro- 
ducing competitive materials like synthetic nitrates and buna 
rubber. Thus Latin America’s distant trade horizon is clouded 
over. In addition, those countries which produce some of the 
same commodities as the United States face an immediate di- 
lemma. They want to buy their tractors, locomotives, turbines, 
and other development equipment in the United States. But they 
do not sell enough to this country to earn the necessary dollars 
and—dollars being in short supply all over the world—they cannot 
procure dollar exchange from their sales to countries other than 
the United States. 
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TWO-WAY TRADING 

Before the war Latin America could be divided into four regions 
whose main channels of trade were determined by reciprocity of 
products. The Caribbean, producing chiefly tropical and “dessert” 
commodities, fell within our orbit. In contrast, Uruguay and 
Argentina, on the east coast, competed with the United States and 
traded principally with Britain, France, and Germany. Brazil was 
pulled in two directions, with a slight edge in favor of Europe, as 
were the minerals-producing countries on the west coast of South 
America. 

The United States now holds first place in both the import and 
export trade of Latin America as a whole. In 1946 our exports to 
Latin America constituted 22 per cent of our total exports, com- 
pared with only 13 per cent the year before. They accounted for 
60 per cent of Latin America’s record $3.5 billion imports that 
year. At the same time, the United States was Latin America’s 
largest market; 36 per cent of all our imports came from that area. 
This corresponded to the normal level for the best pre-war years, 
though during the war we took more than half our imports from 
Latin America. 

Hidden beneath these impressive figures is the somber fact that 
we are selling more to Latin America than we are buying. Month 
by month the Latin Americans are using up their dollar balances. 
As they pass from purely agricultura} to semi-industrial or indus- 
trial economies, they will want stilll more of our products. But 
trade, by its very nature, cannot beja one-way affair; unless we 
buy more from them they cannot go on buying from us. 

Fortunately there is a way out of the Latin American countries’ 
present trade dilemma. During the war many of them turned 
their hands to producing commoditi¢s with which they had never 
before experimented. These strategic fibers, essential oils and 
waxes, and critical minerals fed the war machine and were devel- 
oped with Uncle Sam’s technical and} financial help. The war expe- 
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TRENDS IN LATIN AMERICA’S TRADE 
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rience illustrated the indisputable inferdependence of the Amer- 
icas and suggested practical ways off continuing it in the peace. 
The United States can use the macltinery of the inter-American 
system and that of the specialized Unjted Nations agencies to help 
its neighbors produce goods for which there is a sure, steady 
demand and distribute the “surpluseg” of wheat, cotton, corn, and 
meats which are not really surpluses At all in terms of world needs 
or Latin American needs. But to bufld a prosperous hemisphere 
requires coordination of production/and trade on a hemisphere 








scale, and on a world scale. 
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5. The Price of Hemisphere Solidarity 


Throughout their history strong tangible and intangible forces 
have worked to bring the two Americas ever closer together. 
Sometimes there appear to be equally strong influences pulling 
contrariwise, as, for example, in the economic pattern. In the 
years leading up to, during, and since the last war, however, the 
nations on both sides of the Rio Grande have begun to recognize a 
community of interests and to build upon it. 

Simon Bolivar had a great vision for the New World when he 
invited representatives of the twenty-one nations to a conference 
in Panama, which he thought might someday be the capital of the 
entire world. A century was to go by before his ideal of union was 
even approximated. That both the United States and Latin Amer- 
ica represented rebellion against Old World ways might have 
drawn them together earlier but for their physical separation and 
different historical experience. South America lies entirely east of 
the United States. The east coast ports are actually nearer to 
Europe than they are to us. The boulevards of Rome, Paris, and 
Madrid were as familiar to traveled South Americans as the streets 
of their own cities; New York might have been on another planet. 
Until approximately 1890 the Latin American countries and the 
United States each went separate ways. 

Their divergent paths nevertheless brought these New World 
countries more than once into conflict. On its westward course of 
development, the United States in 1848 clashed with Mexico and 
took half of the latter's territory. In the process of consolidating 
their national areas, the Latin American countries have also been 
embroiled in war, as recently as 1941 when Peru and Ecuador 
fought over boundaries. In this country we are accustomed to 
think of the Latin American countries as “Latin America” and not 
as the twenty strongly individual, self-assertive states they actually 
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are. In their relations with the outside world, it is true, they have 
tended to make common cause. Within the family, the currents of 
repulsion generated by physical barriers, unequal size and wealth, 
and rising nationalism have at certain periods been stronger than 
the currents of attraction. 

Today, however, the currents of attraction are proving increas- 
ingly strong. The Central American countries have renewed their 
hitherto vain efforts to revive the Central American Federation 
that united them for a short period after Independence. In Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, and Ecuador—the three states that once formed 
the republic of Greater Colombia and broke away in 1830—the 
idea of closer union is becoming more and more popular. It has 
already found expression in the creation of a joint merchant 
marine. Chile and Argentina have agreed to revive in modified 
form the customs union between them that existed years ago. 
Increased communications and trade have been partly responsible 
for these demonstrations of fraternity. But uncertainty of the 
future in a troubled world has also caused Latin America to seek 
strength in greater unity. 


NEIGHBOR WITH A BIG STICK 
The same reasons account for the growing cordiality between the 
United States and its neighbors, whose relations in the past were 
usually more cool than cordial. Since President Monroe proclaimed 
his famous Doctrine in 1823, the United States has always had a 
Latin American policy. As Monroe said in so many words, it was a 
policy frankly designed to keep J!urope out of this hemisphere, 
thus assuring our own political aiid economic pre-eminence. But 
it also acknowledged the similarity between the political aspira- 
tions of the young republics and o'r own. In wishing them well in 
the fulfillment of their hopes, it wove idealism and self-interest 
into the fabric of our Latin Amesican policy. 

For more than fifty years, however, this country did little more 
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than continue to wish its neighbors well—from a distance. The 
United States turned in on itself. Sometimes it seemed the Monroe 
Doctrine was a forgotten bit of paper. We invoked it only when 
European intervention threatened the independent existence of 
countries close to our borders. But in the 1890's, the doctrine was 
converted from a merely negative and defensive policy into a posi- 
tive and aggressive declaration of purpose. Having completed its 
march to the west, the United States now began to believe its 
“manifest destiny” hovered over the south. 

The era of expansionism in our country coincided with a period 
of political upheaval in the Latin American countries close by. 
In the course of revolution in the Caribbean and Central Amer- 
ican republics, the lives and property of foreigners were frequently 
placed in jeopardy. In 1904, President Theodore Roosevelt wrote 
a postscript to the doctrine when he proclaimed that the United 
States was going to become the policeman in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to keep order in these countries and preserve their inde- 
pendence. Exercise of an “international police power” was, he 
claimed, as necessary to protect the rights of European nationals 
and forestall European intervention as. to protect the interests of 
American citizens. So saying, we carried the flag into the Carib- 
bean area. The United States assisted at the birth of Panama. 
American fiscal experts tried to straighten out the finances of 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic, while 
American Marines kept the roads open and mounted guard over 
the customs houses. 

How many of the repeated cases of United States intervention 
in the Caribbean republics during the period between 1905 and 
1916 were justifiable within the terms of this interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine only a detailed examination of each separate 
instance could show. As has already been pointed out, there were 
disinterested as well as interested motives for doing what we did. 
President Taft took to dollar diplomacy to “secure for our mer- 
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chants and our capitalists opportunity for profitable investments.” 
President Wilson attempted to i the policeman into the 


professor and to “teach the Soutlf American republics to elect good 


men. But United States intd@rventionism, whatever its aim, 
aroused in Latin America wides}}read resentment, fear, and hostil- 
ity that condition relations betwfen the two Americas to this day. 
It was, strangely enough, ufder such inauspicious circum- 
stances that the Pan American Union was formed, as an out- 
growth of the first Pan Americar} Conference in 1889. Little inter- 
est was aroused at the time either in the United States or in Latin 
America in this “international Union of the American Republics 
for the prompt collection and diftribution of commercial informa- 
tion.” Certainly none of the coumtries that unenthusiastically con- 
tributed to its support had anty intimations of its future role. 
The United States Congress was afraid that it would be left hold- 
ing the bag financially. The Latin American countries, notably 
Chile and Argentina, feared left it would become just another 
veiled means of domination by [the “Colossus of the North.” 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR 
The year 1933 was a milestone\in the Latin American policy of 
the United States. In his first infugural address, President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt announced thaf the United States would hence- 
forth be dedicated to “the policyyof the good neighbor—the neigh- 
bor who resolutely respects hifnself and, because he does so, 
respects the rights of others.” Tltis was the logical culmination of 
conciliatory measures taken earfier by the Coolidge and Hoover 
administrations. It was inspired Py many considerations, not least 
by the conspicuous failure of th@ policy of intervention. Interven- 
tion had not secured either politycal or economic stability in coun- 
tries where such action had beey taken, and it had cast a shadow 
over our relations with the Latih American countries as a group. 
From 1933 forward the preen ee republics began to take a 
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broader view of Monroeism, while the United States beat a 
gradual retreat from the expressed assumption of superior power 
we had made in the early years of the century. 

The Good Neighbor policy tied together the ideas of com- 
mercial reciprocity (in the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 
1934) and peaceful settlement of political controversies. It has 
meant many things to many people, depending principally on 
which side of the Rio Grande one happened to live. To the 
United States, the most powerful nation in this hemisphere, the 
Good Neighbor policy is the best insurance we have against attack 
on the Americas by an outside power. To the twenty small na- 
tions south of the Rio Grande it represents security against aggres- 
sion, either overt or hidden, on the part of the United States. If 
that idea seems strange, compare the difference in size, in re- 
sources, in political influence and prestige of, let us say, El Salva- 
dor and the United States. The inter-American system, however, 
is based on the view that the United States and E] Salvador are 
equals at the conference table. In its positive aspect, it carries the 
connotation that E] Salvador’s vote on hemisphere questions 
counts for as much as that of the United States. In its negative 
aspect, it holds that since both of these countries are equal in 
sovereignty, neither shall attempt to intervene in the internal 
affairs of the other. 

The doctrine of nonintervention was Latin America’s answer to 
what these countries understood as the Monroe Doctrine. It was 
and is the cardinal point of the inter-American system. When the 
United States followed through on the Good Neighbor policy and 
formally accepted the principle of nonintervention at the Monte- 
video Conference in 1933, the sigh of relief that went up from the 
Latin American republics was almost audible. 

It is difficult to determine just how effective the Good Neighbor 
policy has been in practice. It was almost immediately over- 
shadowed by the looming prospect of war and the critical need, 
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from the standpoint of the United States, to enlist the support of 
the other American republics in the event this country were drawn 
into the conflict. From 1936 on, therefore, the policy of the United 
States operated on a double standard. First, we were anxious to 
demonstrate to all the world, through the inter-American experi- 
ment, that a system of world order based on law would preserve 
peace. Secondly, as war came closer we redoubled our efforts to 
strengthen “inter-American solidarity.” The problems of defense— 
strategic, political, economic, propagandistic—came increasingly 
to absorb the attention of the Americas. 

At regular Pan American conferences and at emergency meet- 
ings the representatives of the American republics took consistent 
steps toward formulating a permanent concept of collective secur- 
ity. At the Buenos Aires Peace Conference of 1936 they agreed to 
consult together if the danger of war arose. At Havana in 1940 
they agreed on practical measures to combat aggression directed 
against this hemisphere by a non-American nation. And finally, at 
the 1945 Mexico City conference on postwar problems, the Amer- 
ican republics made a revolutionary decision to guarantee collec- 
tively the political independence and territorial integrity of all 
American states against aggression by a non-American or an 
American state. This agreement was reached in the Chapultepec 
Palace, site of a battle between Mexican and United States troops 
in 1848, and became known as the Act of Chapultepec. It was 
written into permanent treaty form at the inter-American confer- 
ence held at Rio de Janeiro in August 1947. 


PARTNERS HOW? 

The Act of Chapultepec has been variously interpreted as a mili- 
taristic excursion and as a gesture toward peace; as a retreat into 
regional isolationism and as an extension of international collec- 
tive security to the Western Hemisphere; as an abdication of the 
principle of nonintervention by the Latin American countries and 
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as a commitment by the United States to desist from intervention. 

The American republics share with the world as a whole the 
necessity for making crucial decis}ons now on their future course. 
They stand before this decision as individual nations and as part- 
ners in an international system. ‘he inter-American system can 
be a narrow, regional, and exclusive arrangement; or an integral 
part of the broad, universal organization to keep the peace 
augured in the U.N. The two Americas can be partners in isola- 
tion or in internationalism, partners of hope or of despair. The 
Act of Chapultepec may mean the one or the other. Similarly, the 
specific measures of military cooperation proposed by the United 
States to back up the treaty of mutual defense may be interpreted 
as measures to strengthen the Americas’ position as peace-abid- 
ing nations, Or as measures prompted by the expectation of war. 

The lion’s share of responsibility for orienting the future course 
of the Americas falls to the United States. Our power is so over- 
whelming that in spite of ourselves we influence every hemisphere 
judgment. In practice it is most difficult for this country, however 
well-intentioned, to adhere to the principle of nonintervention. 
This fact of power has obvious bearing both on policy develop- 
ments within the hemisphere and on hemisphere policy toward 
the world outside. The program of military preparedness, in one 
view, is designed to place at the disposal of the United States a 
body of trained fighting men, standardize the equipment of the 
military forces of all Western Hemisphere countries, give orders 
to American arms factories, and check the spread of communism 
in Latin America. It might do all this—and more. For according 
to another view, the distribution of arms would encourage both 
revolution and dictatorship in Latin America, undermine the 
solidarity it is intended to enhance by provoking an arms race, 
and give substance to the complaint of undue interference on the 
part of the United States. 

A military preparedness program should be undertaken, if at 
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all, only with the understanding that it represents but the lesser 
part of the job to be done if we want to make the hemisphere 
strong. Until the standard of living of the Latin American peoples 
is raised they will be susceptible to extremist doctrines of all kinds 
—and a security asset to us of dubious value. Our neighbors believe 
that inter-American cooperation in wartime for the security of the 
hemisphere should have its counterpart in a peacetime program 
to raise the standard of life. This program would be costly. Every 
dollar spent on defense would have to be matched by a dollar 
spent in practical collaboration for economic development. 

As desperately as people anywhere, Latin Americans need time 
and a climate of world peace and prosperity to work out their 
problems. They, in common with dependent peoples everywhere, 
are vulnerable to events in whose making they have little share. 
In attempting to fulfill in some measure the golden future that 
until now has lain upon them like a weight, they will for once be 
shaping their own history. Whether they receive aid from the 
United States, and in what spirit aid is extended, will determine 
whether the ideal of inter-Americanism can be realized. 








Our Argentine Policies 


by Hubert Herring 
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Since the dog days of 1933 when} the Good Neighbor policy was 
first unveiled, there have been sit. separate periods in Washing- 
ton’s relations with Buenos Aires 

1933-1936. At the 7th Pan Amefrican conference in Montevideo 
in December 1933, Cordell Hull faced two facts: (1) without 
Argentina there would be no All-American feast; and (2) Argen- 
tina must be wooed through Carls Saavedra Lamas, the able but 
vainglorious foreign minister. Falls classical diplomacy was 
effective—up to a point. He forfed through the acceptance of 
Saavedra’s pet peace pact. He helped scuttle the League of 
Nations Chaco commission, and turned over the job of peacemak- 
ing to a committee of “neighbors” in which Saavedra could shine. 
In due season, he saw to it that Saavedra was awarded a Nobel 


j 


prize. 
But then the British took Saaveldra over, elected him president 


of the League of Nations. By Dect ‘mber 1936 when Hull returned 
to Buenos Aires for the special conference ‘ ‘for the maintenance 
of the peace,” he encountered a Saavedra who was quite out of 
hand. Harsh words passed, and Hill returned to Washington with 
little love for all things Argentine, 

1937-1943. The 8th Pan American conference met in Lima in 
December 1938. President Ortiz’ foreign minister, José M. Cantilo, 
made the opening speech at the cbnference, stayed two days, and 
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sailed away for some fishing in the Chilean lakes—a bit of dis- 
courtesy which did not mend Cordell Hulls frayed temper. The 
decisions at Lima, creditible to Hull, were won in the face of 
obstinate Argentine opposition. Then, when war broke in 1939, 
there were two meetings for consultation between the American 
republics, at Panama in September 1939 and at Havana in July 
1940. In each case, Argentina was the chief stumbling block. On 
President Ortiz’ forced retirement in 1940, Vice-president Castillo 
came to power, with Ruiz Guifiazi as foreign minister. In his 
weak and unfriendly hands Argentine-American relations deteri- 
orated still further. Worse, in June 1943 Castillo was forced out 
by a military coup and Pedro Ramirez was put in. With Ramirez 
came a strange assortment of die-hard nationalists and Axis sym- 
pathizers. 

American diplomacy during this period was confused. Norman 
Armour, ambassador in Buenos Aires, was wise and conciliatory. 
But from 1937 on, there was little better than an armed truce in 
Washington between Secretary of State Hull and his Under Sec- 
retary, Sumner Welles. With long experience in Latin America, 
Welles was determined to have an end to intervention—as the 
United States had pledged. Hull, short on understanding of Latin 
America, was determined to discipline Argentina. But Welles was 
much closer to the President than was Hull, and Roosevelt repeat- 
edly sided with Welles. The result was a confusion of icy speeches 
from Hull, while correct diplomatic relations were maintained by 
Armour with the backing of Welles. 

Late 1943 through 1944. In the summer of 1943, Hull forced 
Welles’ resignation, and got his chance to run the department 
without Welles’ interference. He forthwith cracked down on 
Argentina. Armour was brought home; recognition was withheld 
from Farrell, placed in office by Perén in February 1944; Argen- 
tine funds in New York were blocked; trade was halted; Hull 
repeatedly indicated his disapproval of the Farrell government. 
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December 1944 to Mid-1945. ‘At the end of 1944, ill-health 
forced Hull to retire. Edward Stettinius became Secretary of State, 
Nelson Rockefeller his assistant in charge of Latin America. They 
prompted the calling of the Conference of Chapultepec in Febru- 
ary—with Argentina not invited. At the closing session of that con- 
ference, Argentina was invited to sign the agreements reached in 
Mexico. Then at the United Nations meeting in San Francisco, 
Stettinius and Rockefeller forced through the inclusion of Argen- 
tina in the United Nations. 

1945. Spruille Braden went to Buenos Aires as ambassador, 
determined to speak out on the issues of democracy. He did, and 
often. He thereby gave the followers of Perén their slogan “Perén 
6 Braden” which was splashed on ten thousand walls. On that 
issue the Argentine election of February 1946 was fought. The 
mournful conclusions of observers was that Braden, with the 
purest of intentions, had helped elect Perén. 

1946. With Perén decisively elected—and by an honest election 
—the United States had no choice but to return to normal diplo- 
matic intercourse. Furthermore there was general demand for a 
more realistic acceptance of the situation. Business interests asked 
for a change; military men in Washington insisted on an accord 
with Argentina. George Messersmith, experienced foreign officer, 
undertook the job of restoring amicable relations with the Perén 
government. His course brought him to a head-on collision with 
Spruille Braden, his nominal chief as assistant secretary in charge 
of Latin American affairs. Friends and critics variously called 
Messersmith’s policy appeasement, conciliation, realism. Many 
democratic Argentines, reluctantly admitting that Braden had 
helped elect Perén, now felt that Messersmith was going too far 
in courting Perén. 

1947. Messersmith is now out, Norman Armour has replaced 
Braden as assistant secretary in charge of Latin American affairs. 
James Bruce has been named te Buenos Aires. And what is the 
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policy? Mr. Bruce is quite unknown. Mr. Armour’s record is clear: 
maintenance of a correct and courteous diplomacy with the gov- 
ernment in power; no indulging in moral homilies; no interference 
with internal affairs; and withal, a warm flavor of democracy and 
a genuine concern for the welfare of the other country. 


So we have completed the circle. We know that there will be no 
Pan Americanism without Argentina; we know that those in power 
must be won over; we are back again to the conclusion that 
Argentina must make its own decisions and determine its own 
destiny. 

What after all do we want of diplomacy between Washington 
and Buenos Aires? We want trade; we will shortly have goods to 
sell. We want solidarity in the Americas against the day when 
allies might prove useful. We want democracy in the Americas; 
there is little of it south of the Rio Grande. 

We wanted all of those things in 1933. In pursuit of them we 
did a variety of wise and silly things. Now we are back where we 
started. It remains to be seen whether we have learned any lessons. 
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The Foreign Policy Association .. . 


is an impartial, non-préfit, research organization. It was 
founded in 1918 “to crf on research and educational ac- 
tivities to aid in the usderstanding and constructive de- 
velopment of American joreign policy.” It does not seek to 
promote any one point ¢f view toward international affairs. 
Any views expressed or *mplied in its publications are those 
of the author and not | the Association. 


tries to give its readers fnough unbiased background infor- 


The Headline Series}. . . 
mation in understandaljle form so they can make up their 
own minds intelligently jon the great international questions 
of the day. The articlefare prepared under the supervision 
of the Association’s Department of Popular Education with 


the cooperation of the {PA research staff of experts. 





Information ... 


about the Headline Sdies, about other publications of the 
FPA, about the activitif's of its 32 branches in cities over the 
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